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College Reberies. 


My friends, College is a famous place for reverie; for that quiet 
thought which almost seems to be the absence of all thought; for let- 
ting your thoughts run whither they will, without making any effort 
to control them. How many of us indulge in these reveries, as we 
sit, on some cold evening, before our cheerful fire, in our College 
rooms. Ah! if one could, with the genius of a Hawthorne,-catch and 
weave into a tangible form, the subtle fancies which surround him in 
that hour, a readable article would it make ; for then, every one would 
recognize a picture of his own thoughts on like occasions, and I think 
nothing pleases us more, than to find that some one has succeeded in 
catching and enchaining those fancies which at times fly so vaguely 
around us all. We are fully conscious of them, and yet they elude us 
when they seem almost within our grasp. I can only hope to present 
to you some of the more common and tangible of these. 

Some evening, then, we sit down with the delightful consciousness 
of no immediate duty pressing upon us, draw our chair up before our 
open fire, and, perchance, light a.cigar. Soon a kind of dreaminess 
steals over us; the rays of the fire cast a soft and mellow light upon 
the familiar objects around us, imparting to them almost a strange ap- 
pearance. The faces upon the wall look down more kindly upon us; 
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our natures expand; we feel at peace with all the world. The petty 
annoyances and troubles of our daily life vanish; we view everything 
by the mellow light of our fire. 

Different objects pass in review before us, while we apparently sit 
apart from them, and watch the procession as it passes by. We think 
sharply, and yet our thoughts seem not to emanate from ourselves; 
we are conscious of no effort. 

It is wonderful how many pictures we see in that open fire; it is a 
complete picture gallery, in which all the pictures bear a close relation 
to ourselves. ‘There is portrayed the past, the present, and it almost 
seems as if, from time to time, we could obtain faint glimpses of the 
future. I look now into its depths, and there is passing in review a 
picture of College, and College life. First comes Freshman year, 
with its many acts of folly, and we laugh heartily at some of the ap- 
pearances we then presented. But a glorious year is our first year in 
College, after all, when we are becoming established in the ways here ; 
are making acquaintances and forming friendships. A joyous year is 
Freshman year, and we shall long remember its many incidents and 
pleasures. 

Then comes boisterous Sophomore year, when recklessness is the 

- quality most admired. Junior year quickly follows, with its many pe- 
riods of ease, truly the social year of College, and many rare evenings 
do we see before us, spent in old North Middle. And now they are 
gone. We can hardly appreciate it. We look back upon them with 
many feelings of pleasure, perchance some of regret. We form reso- 
lutions to spend more usefully the hours of the present vear, which is 
swiftly passing by. May we keep these resolutions. 

I look again into my fire, and behold there pictured the College, and 
its future prospects. What a charm do these old buildings have for 
us. We almost wish that they might remain unchanged, and that in 
the future we could see the same old buildings, the same old rooms. 
And yet, after all, we love our College too well to wish to hinder her 
advance. We are not so selfish as to wish everything to remain just 
as we saw it. And so we hail with a quiet delight the improvements 
to be made. We admire the liberal spirit displayed in our College 
affairs, and look forward to the day, as not far distant, when culture 
and refinement will be inseparably connected with the College life. 
When more attention will be paid to the beautiful; when the object 
-of College will be not more to educate than to cultivate ; not more to 
- strengthen than to refine. We look with delight upon the beautiful 
picture. We rejoice in it; our hearts beat with greater enthusiasm, 
and are filled with a more ardent love. 
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And now this too is gone, and dim, shadowy appearances of the 
future come crowding before us. We feel as if the responsibilities of 
the world were almost settled upon us. We look eagerly forward, 
and try to pierce the veil. We see before us a mass of conflicting 
elements, into which we must go, and do battle with the rest. We 
cannot help contrasting the excitement, vexation and trouble which 
we know we shall there meet, with the quiet and contentment of our 
College life; and yet we look forward boldly to the strife. We would 
not always remain in this quiet state; and, although we would not 
hasten, neither wotld we put off the day when we shall enter upon 
the responsibilities of life, and test the discipline we here receive. 
We give thanks to our Alma Mater for the blessings she has bestowed 
upon us. We compare ourselves when we entered her domain and 
now, and cannot help feeling some satisfaction in the comparison. 

And so in our reverie we go on from one thing to another. Per- 
chance the faces of absent ones appear to us, and vivid pictures of 
scenes far away. We live over again, in one short hour, years of our 
childhood, with the sad spots obliterated by the time which has inter- 
vened, while the joyous remembrances are only the brighter. Per- 
chance, too, some deep sorrow has fallen upon us in by-gone days, and 
now re-appearing, gives a subdued melancholy to the picture. Thus 
the panorama changes from gay to grave, from trivial to-important, 
until, at last, we wake from our reverie, and apply ourselves to the 
more practical duties which await us. 





4 
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The Large Societies. 


Now that the annual campaign between Brothers and Linonia 
is over, the question recurs to the minds of all with renewed force, 
whether the present year is to witness a continuance of that dis- 
graceful apathy concerning these Societies, which for the last few 
years has been so strikingly manifested, and which of late has been so 
alarmingly increased. Are we, whether Brothers or Linonians, to 
have a renewal of that shameful record of the past year, a record of 
meetings without a quorum, of appointments unfulfilled, of debates 
without life? And in a brief consideration of the condition of these 
Societies, I wish to be understood, not as a partizan, but as one who 
has the true interests of both at heart; believing, as I do, that the 
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continued prosperity or adversity of one, is necessarily accompanied 
by a corresponding state of the other; that, in short, the two are not 
essentially antagonistic, but are rather co-workers in the promotion of 
the common good of all College; of Brothers and Linonians alike. 

It has been heretofore a remarkable fact, that however much the 
Societies had been neglected during the year, we plunged, neverthe- 
less, into the annual campaign with as much zest and enthusiasm as 
ever. But this year all this was changed. The same indifference 
was manifested in electioneering, as had characterized the meetings 
during the year. As regards the Brothers, I know that about all the 
campaign work was done by two or three men, and I learn from the 
officers of Linonia, that the same is true of that Society. ‘The energy 
and enthusiasm, which had been so distinctively the characteristics of 
previous campaigns, seemed to have completely disappeared. Instead 
of the crowded campaign meetings, great difficulty was experienced 
by each Society in securing a respectable attendance. Now, if we 
adopt the theory of thuse who have heretofore ascribed the want of 
interest during the year to the unnatural, feverish excitement of the 
compaign, from which there necessarily ensued a corresponding reac- 
tion of indifference, we may derive from the apathy of the past cam- 
paign an earnest of renewed life and vigor in the Societies during the 
coming year. But it is difficult indeed to console ourselves with such 
a hope; and I, for one, cannot restrain the apprehension, that the un- 
wonted and extraordinary lifelessness in the campaign, may be one of 
the last symptoms of the decline of the Societies, and that unless an 
energetic, determined move is made, we may yet, at no distant date, 
mourn their utter and final extinction. 

We know, from the testimony of graduates, that the Societies were, 
in past years, earnestly supported, and the literary exercises well sus- 
tained. Fifteen or twenty years ago, at least two-thirds of the stu- 
dents were active members, prompt in their attendance, and earnest in 
their support. The offices in the gift of the Societies were eagerly 
sought after, as among the highest objects of ambition in College. 
The enthusiasm which heretofore has characterized our campaigns, 
was then, to a considerable degree, continued through the year: Meet- 
ings without a quorum were then unheard of. The enthusiasm and 
devotion manifested by old Graduates at the Alumni meetings of the 
Societies, proves that in their day the decline had not commenced. 
And to these Societies, moreover, many of our most distinguished 
Alumni refer with gratitude, for the improvement they gained within 
their walls. 
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With this startling contrast betwean the past prosperity and the 
present weakness, we are led to inquire the causes of the change. In- 
stead of uncomfortable and inconvenient rooms, we have now halls, 
that any such Society in the land might envy. Instead of bare walls 
and floors, we have now elegant carpetings, statuary, and frescoings. 
In all external conveniences, our situation is far superior now to what 
it was then, and to other and more hidden causes must we look for 
the source of the decline. 

Some have referred the decline to the gradual raising of the stand- 
ard of scholarship, which, they say, has caused the attention of the 
students to be more strictly engrossed in the prescribed studies of the 
course; and they have instanced the fact that nearly all the scholar- 
ship prizes have been established within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. But I doubt if this can be said to have exerted any very de- 
cided iufluence upon the Societies. Indeed, it is a question whether 
the standard of scholarship, properly so-called, is much if any higher 
now than it was twenty years ago. The course, it is true, has been 
amplified and extended; more ground is gone over; but I doubt if 
any one will venture to say that the students, as a body, study 
more now than they did then. Certainly, the appointments of the 
present and last Senior classes would not indicate that they do. The 
extra inducements in the form of prizes may incite the ambition of a 
few, but the great majority study no more now than they did then. 

One cause, undoubtedly, of the decline of the Large Societes is, the 
establishment of literary prizes by the College, thus turning much 
of the work formerly done in the Societies into the regular course. 
The Composition and Declamation prizes, and the Townsend premi- 
ums, have all been established within the last twenty years. Men, 
ambitious only of literary reputation, may obtain it now without re- 
sorting to the Large Societies. The prize-debates, too, I think, have, 
upon the whole, acted against their prosperity. We find the same 
class of men, who, having had something of a literary drill before 
coming here, are more desirous of reputation than of improvement, 
striving after the prizes at the prize debates, and not going near the 
halls for the rest of the year. But, of course, neither of these influ- 
ences should or would induce men, really anxious for improvement, to 
neglect the weekly meetings of the Societies. 

But, after all, the decline is mainly due to the evil influence of 
those class organizations, which exist in the first three years of the 
course. Comprising among their members the great majority of Col- 
lege, both in numbers and in talent, they engross the interest, which. 
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once was paid to the Large Societies ; draw away, as it were, from the 
latter, their whole means of support, and absorb all the elements of 
their former life and vigor. The Freshman Societies may be said, in 
a certain degree, to answer their place, and might indeed be made to 
be in fact, what they are now in theory, schools of discipline, prepar- 
atory to the Large Societies. But of the Societies of Sophomore and 
Junior years, nothing of this kind can be said. For these, making 
hardly a pretense of any solid literary work, appropriate the time and 
enthusiasm of their own members, and are the great, almost insupera- 
ble obstacles, to the success of Brothers and Linonia. With the pos- 
sible absolute advantages or disadvantages of these Societies, I have 
nothing here to do, it being my purpose simply to consider them in 
their relations to the Large Societies. We all well know how they 
entice men into the labyrinth of College politics, cause them to forget 
their allegiance to the Large Societies, erect a false standard of merit, 
and almost extinguish all desire of improvement. Nor does their per- 
nicious influence always stop here ; for how often, by foisting incapable 
men into office, through the instrumentality of corrupt coalitions and 
packed meetings, do they aim a blow at the very life of the Societies ? 

But what is the remedy for all this? Would you, we are asked, 
do away with these class organizations of Freshman, Sophomore, and 
Junior years? To this I would reply, that I am by no means of the 
opinion: that the existence of these Class Societies is incompatible 
with the prosperity of Brothers and Linonia, provided the former con- 
fine themselves to their proper field of action, and seek not to engross 
to themselves that first and higher allegiance, which belongs only to 
the Large Societies. I see no reason why the existence of these or- 
ganizations at all does away with the usefulness of, and the necessity 
for Societies, where men of all classes may meet in debate, thus quick- 
ening their faculties, and promoting intellectual growth. Surely, it is 
a strange task, to set out to prove to the students of this College the 
abstract worth of a debating Society ; especially when the great mass 
of our students intend entering professions, where the very qualities, 
cultivated in such a Society, will be called most largely into requisi- 
tion. Nor do I think that any one will seriously claim that a man can 
gain, anywhere else than in these Societies, these peculiar advantages. 
He there comes into contact with men, not ouly of his own, but of all 
classes. Seniors and Freshmen are entitled to the same privileges, 
and compelled to rely on their own powers. 

But I cannot leave this subject without noticing one shameful fea- 
ture, which has characterized the decline of the Societies. It is, that 
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those men, of more or less previous culture, who so eagerly strive 
after the prizes in the annual debates, should manifest such an un- 
grateful indifference concerning the Societies. They plume them- 
selves upon the honors the Societies have given them, and refuse to 
lend the aid of their presence to stay them from destruction. There 
are, it is true, honorable exceptions, but, alas, in too many cases, is it 
the sad truth. Such apostacy should be regarded, as it deserves, by 
the indignant public sentiment of College. 

This, then, is the remedy I have to propose. As regards the Class 
organizations which [I have enumerated, let our first allegiance be paid 
where it is due, to our Large Societies. If the two claims ever con- 
flict, let the less be neglected, rather than let a single interest of the 
other languish or be lost. Let us all remember, that, where our hon- 
ors as gentlemen are pledged, there must we perform our part. But 
if experience shall show that those Class organizations are insuperable 
obstacles, then there is but one course before us; that the Large So- 
cieties must, at all hazards, and at every cost, be sustained. Wil- 
lingly would we give up the petty rivalries, jealousies, and selfish po- 
litical schemings, which now disgrace the Junior year, to secure So- 
cieties worthy the name, where substantial and lasting improvement 
would be the reward of honorable exertion. Moreover, let us do away 
with the false standards, whereby, hitherto, we have judged the rela- 
tive merits of the Societies. Let the test be, not the reports of the 
Banner, the decorations of the halls, the condition of the Libraries, or 
of the Treasuries, or even the Prize Lists, but let us look to the 
weekly debates in each, as the only just criterion. Then, by inciting 
a spirit of generous rivalry between the two, may we hope to see 
them both, at no distant day, regain the prestige of their ancient glory ; 
and again may they hold their true and honorable position, as valuable 
aids in the elevation and development of the individual mind, while 
imparting honor and dignity to the College itself. F.N. J. 








XAIGERE. 





Xaipere. 


MovuntTaIns and rivers may sink and decay, 
God never forgets. 

Time with his restless wings onward may flee, 

Measuring cycles on cycles to be, 

Till he dips his gray locks in eternity’s sea, 
God never forgets. 


Empires may rise from the dust of the dead, 
God never forgets. 

The garments of honor may change to a pall; 

Nations may flourish and falter and fall, 

Dashed like a wave on the ocean’s dark wall, 
God never forgets. 


Darkness may waft her wild wing o’er the world, 
God never forgets. 

Peace, holy Peace may extinguish her light, 

And cover her woes in the vesture of night; 

Bright visions may darken, no more to be bright, 
God never forgets. 


War’s ghastly visage may threaten and frown, 
God never forgets,— 
The smoke of its fury may rise from afar, 
Obscuring the lustre of Liberty’s star, 
And the noble may fall ‘neath the wheels of its car, 
God never forgets. 


Tyrants may laugh at the groans of the slave, 
God never forgets. 
Sad hearts may sigh to the cold midnight air, 
While no cheering glimpses of hope linger there, 
Humanity’s tear-drops may fall in despair, 
God never forgets. 


Youth, with its buoyant hopes, painting the sky, 
God never forgets,— 
May furl its bright pinions, bleeding and torn, 
Crushed to the earth by a cold world’s scorn, 
And die like a star at the rising of morn, 
God never forgets. 


Old age, with its silver hairs, reverend with years, 
God never forgets,— 

In the cold vale of sorrow may pillow its head, 

And pray for the dying, and weep for the dead, 

And drop from life’s stage like a tear that is shed, 
God never forgets. 
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Love’s golden bands may be broken ia twain, 

God never forgets,— 
And the heart once as light as the lark on the steep, 
When at slumbering morn’s waking his vigils he keeps, 
May banish its laughter, and learn how to weep, 

God never forgets. 


Life all aglow with the glory of hope, 
God never forgets,— 

May sink in its course, while its efforts are blest, 

And close its career when its lights burn the best, 

Like the sun when he shuts his bright eyes in the west, 
God never forgets. 


There is a bright hour in the ages to come, 
God never forgets,— 
When the children of sorrow shall no longer weep, 
When the angels the harvest of heaven shall reap 
From the woe-stricken earth and the pitiless deep, 
God never forgets. 


When these spirits that now only struggle in vain, 
God never forgets,— 

Shall burst their dark bondage, and soar up afar, 

And leap in their glory from star on to star, 

Till infinitude’s fields shall present them no bar, 
God never forgets. 


Come, then, ye that weep at the close of the day, 

God never forgets,— 
Come with your bonds, and your cares, and your tears; 
Come with your blighted hopes, cherished for years; 
Banish forebodings, and bury your fears, 

God never forgets. 





Progress of Cidilization at Pale. 


To one who compares Yale as she was at the close of the last cen- 
tury with Yale as she is now, the contrast in men, manners, and what 
may be called the social relations of College life, is too marked to 
escape notice. Yet, in following up her course from first to last of 
these extremes of time, we find no abrupt transition, no definite point 
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at which we can rest and say, “ Here ended the old system, here 
began the new.” No, the progress has been gradual, it is, chemically 
speaking, “the slow reiction’” of time upon the original elements 
which has wrought this change. Our old Alma Mater has been and 
still is undergoing a process of civilization in its fullest sense, both 
that of individual and social advancement. 

Unlike civilization in general, however, hers receives its elements 
only after they have been modified by another agency; and a still fur- 
ther difference may be found in the fact, that while as an institution 
she moves steadily on, her component parts are constantly changing. 
Nothing, perhaps, is so great a hindrance to her advancement in this 
respect as the fact, that those who enter here have not the living exem- 
plification of a correct College deportment which a graduate would 
exhibit were he to repeat his course, but are obliged to rely upon the 
assertions of “'Todd’s Student’s Manual,” which they pronounce old 
fogy and behind the times, or upon their own common sense, which is 
an excellent guide if faithfully followed, or (which is least commenda- 
ble,) they follow in the footsteps of the Class which precedes them, 
whose career they know only by hearsay, and whose example they 
zealously exaggerate until the evil becomes unbearable, and is put 
down by the mighty hand of the “ powers that be,” only to show itself 
either in the form of some new malady, or in the aggravation of some 
existing institution whose very being is a clog upon the steady improve- 
ment at which our Alma Mater always should aim. To illustrate: a 
Freshman Class enters Yale, and, after overcoming the individual fears 
as to ability to maintain a degree of scholarship high enough to enable 
them to keep their places, they, naturally enough, cast about them to 
see what course of conduct they shall pursue as a Class. The Class 
preceding them we will suppose to have been a rather wild and unruly 
one, whose example should be avoided rather than followed; yet so 
strong is the force of custom, that they usually enlarge upon the exam- 
ple thus given them, until, at length, as we have said, the aggravation 
becomes too great, and the “institution,” to the perpetuation of which 
their energies have been turned, is suppressed by the Faculty. For 
instances of this process, we refer you to “ Burial of Euclid,” “ Pow- 
Wow,” “Hazing,” &c. Even now Initiation is under the ban, and 
bids fair soon to become a thing of the past. 

There are also several institutions among us, which, even more than 
those to which reference has been made, show that the students of Yale 
have not yet reached the height of civilization which the outside world 
may fairly expect. Unlike the others, they have not even a few 
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defenders who will stoutly protect them by reason of alleged profit to 
the College in their continuance. They rest solely on the basis of 
antiquity. Every one wishes them away. Every one, who expresses 
himself at all, denounces them as a crying evil. Yet no steps are 
taken toward their removal, or if taken, do not seem to have gained 
the confidence of the public in their efficiency, either present or future. 
Of this type are the electioneering for the Public Societies and the 
coalitions of Class Societies. It would really seem to one unac- 
quainted with the facts in the case, that a Class was compelled by 
College law to follow as closely in the social as in the intellectual steps 
of its predecessor. It would be refreshing to see a Class independent 
enough to break down this constraint, and abolish some established 
custom, even should it not be harmful in itself. If harmful, so much 
the better. 

So much for the “institutions.” I have spoken of them first, inas- 
much as it is accounts of them (exaggerated more or less, according to 
the medium of communication,) which get to the ears of the public, 
and which injure the reputation of our Alma Mater. If this little 
phrase “Alma Mater” conveyed to an undergraduate but a tithe of 
the meaning that it does to an alumnus, I am sure that the circum- 
stances which prompt this article would not now exist. The fault is 
in the head, not the heart, and its remedy is easy and speedy. We 
earnestly hope that it may soon be applied—Secondly, is the civiliza- 
tion of the individual, the “culture” of the student, what it should be, 
at this period? We think that some of the practices of members of 
the upper classes, if not of all, are such as to make one hesitate to ren- 
der an affirmative answer to this question. We have, indeed, heard it 
said that compulsory attendance at prayers and recitations was not 
enforced in the other Departments, because it was expected that the 
students in those Departmeats were of an age to appreciate the advan- 
tages of regularity—had, in fact, arrived at years of discretion, while 
we did not enjoy such license, as being “mere boys.” Whether or 
not the theory is correct, we do not know, but we certainly think that 
the exuberant joy evinced by Juniors at not finding the Professor in 
the recitation room, (as if it were their gain, not Joss, to lose the recita- 
tion,) would be apt to convey to a stranger the idea that they were in 
their first rather than their third year; and that Seniors should enter 
into the spirit of “ Initiation” with a zest equaling that of the Sopho- 
mores, seems to us to be placing the far-famed “ Senioric dignity” in 
an extremely hazardous situation. 

Of Sophomore extravagance we make no mention, but with the con- 
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solatory reflection that “no good can come out of Nazareth,” we pass 
them by. 

The Freshmen, until the third term, are generally the most civilized 
of any of the classes in their class deportment. No credit to them, 
however. They can not well help it, for they do not sufficiently estab- 
lish themselves during the first two terms to attempt any thing uncivi- 
lized. 

Seriously speaking, we think that there is a sort of halt in the 
“onward march” among us, at present, in reference to the objects of 
which we have spoken. President Woolsey, in his “ Historical Address,” 
delivered in 1850, takes a retrospect of College life with a very satis- 
factory result. He says that at that time the cultivation and refine- 
ment of the students generally was greater than it had been twenty 
years previous, and he thought that there was a perceptible addition 
to the increase of these qualities, received during the course. We 
fear that a comparison of this year with one ten years ago would result 
unfavorably to us. Yet this ought not to be, and we, upon whom the 
responsibility falls, ought to see to it that we act our part well, and 
cast our influence on the right side. S. B. ST. 3. 


Co Ethel. 


I see you as I saw you last, 
The perfect form, the perfect face, 
The sweet and pensive eyes downcast, 
The dainty blush, the dimpled grace. 


I live again that summer-morn; 
Along my veins the hot blood whirls: 

I meet your glance, my senses swoon; 
With trembling hand I touch your curls. 


But then I saw you with my eyes; 
And now we two are far apart; 

And, with that sight which love supplies, 
I see an image on my heart. 
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Yes, that you would not let me take, 
I have it here, mbre finely done. 

I found an artist who can make 
A better picture than the sun. 


Ah! dear, I am a miser grown; 
I hoard those happy by-gone days, 
And count them over, one by one, 
With all their looks, and words, and ways. 


But ever sad thoughts throng the door, 
They peer, they pry, they make a din, 
They rave to spoil my little store; 
Woe’s me! the rascal thieves break in! 


Now, when I think a thought of thee, 
Nimbly another takes its place, 

Of what perchance my life shall be 
Without thee, and I hide my face. 


And so a two-fold troop moves o’er 
The viewless highway of my mind; 
The happy memories run before, 
The grim forebodings trudge behind. 


Hlue bersus Red. 


I suppose every one knows that there was a race for the champion- 
ship of American Colleges, between Yale and Harvard, July 28th, 
1865 ; but I find, to my great surprise, that no one has, as yet, written 
a description of this race, for the “ Yale Lit.” I am unwilling to have 
such a victory passed silently by, and will therefore enlist my poor pen 
in the service. 

The success of last year, and the visible improvement of our crew 
in skill and muscular development, warranted the brightest anticipa- 
tions ; anticipations which, in the issue, were more than realized. In 
describing the event, I shall attempt to give only the circumstances 
which came under my own observation, and my own views upon them. 

VOL, XXXI. 2 
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The University crew left New Haven for Worcester on Wednesday, 
July 26th, under the care of Wm. Wood, of New York, who has al- 
ways trained Yale’s victorious crews, and who, it is hoped, will long 
continue so to do. It was my fate to stay in the Elm City till the 
last moment ; but I was not alone. The early train on Friday, the 
day after Commencement, and the ever to be remembered day, was 
crowded with Yalensians and their friends. We were bound for Wor- 
cester, enthusiastic and confident. The white and blue ornamented 
us, and we felt the happy influence of a bright blue sky with fleecy 
clouds. It was one of the hottest days of the season, but no annoy- 
ances of heat and dust and crowded cars, could in any way repress 
our ardor. And why detail the dust and strife now, after the victory ? 
Let petty trifles be forgotten. Let the crowded Bay State House, 
with its extravagant charges,—the hot, smothering ride on top of a 
lumbering coach, pass under the shadows of a joyous triumph. I am 
wrong. They must pass as darkness from light, for such a triumph 
has no shadows. 

Leaving the town of Worcester, the traveler to the Eastward may 
be fortunate enough to find, among the hills, Quinsigamond, the Lake 
of the romantic title. It lays there, “ embowered in the green woods,” 
with its quiet depths and glassy surface, usually undisturbed by the 
hurry and bustle of the world around. A thousand years ago it was 
a little mirror for the little stars, set in a rustic frame; two centuries 
ago, the delight of the Indian, “sending his light canoe skimming 
over the water, swift as the flight of the swallow ;” always in the 
Summer sun, a silver spangle on a robe of green. Yet more, even 
than for its own beauties, is Quinsigamond renowned for the manly 
feats of strength annually displayed upon its waters. But not “in 
the light canoe.” Cedar has conquered Birch, and the paddled bark 
has given place to the still more light, crank, and fragile wherry, and 
the long, arrowy shell. To see a contest between two of the latter, 
manned by the champion oarsmen of Yale and Harvard, on that mem- 
orable Friday, a vast crowd had assembled on the shores: not a crowd 
of indifferent sight-seers, but strong partizans of the contestants, each 
one wearing the blue ribbon of Yale or else the red of Harvard, the 
colors which the rival crews sported on their heads. 

A road has been built across one end of the Lake, dividing it into 
two parts. A little above the causeway thus formed, was the starting 
line, and the boat containing the judges and the referee ; and about a 
quarter of a mile further up the course, on the left hand bank, was 
the Grand Stand, built by citizens of Worcester. Here was a bloom- 
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ing parterre of bright, smiling eyes, the strongest inspirers of courage 
and resolve, and thousands of manly throats to make the victors’ praises 
echo through the land. I think at no other race in America has there 
been a more brilliant, select, and at the same time immense assemblage 
of people. Of course the water was covered with row boats of every 
variety. Amateur crews were nobly blistering their hands in a lau- 
dable desire to awaken curiosity, and Radford, and some other “ lesser 
lights,” were striving to excite admiration in their wherries. But they 
all helped to make up the life and animation, while a small steamer, 
placed upon the Lake to accompany the race, added greatly to the ro- 
mantic beauty of the scene. 

A race was rowed, about 4 o’clock, for the championship of the 
Lake, by the four-oared shells, Quinsigamond and Union, both belong- 
ing to Worcester. The report, that one of the boats returned to the 
starting point, is true, but, at last accounts, the time of the other had 
not yet been taken. Its crew, we understand, had been trained by 
Radford, in his own peculiarly superior manner. Little interest was 
felt in this one-sided affair. All the spectators were too intent on the 
great coming drama, to give heed to such a trifling prologue. 

Tbe Yale crew soon presented themselves by the judges’ boat, but 
the Harvard crew, remembering the foolish haste to show themselves 
the year before, hung back, till Yale’s umpire grew wrathy at their 
non-appearance. As the two crews rested upon their oars, they were 
the cynosure of all eyes. Both appeared in fine muscular condition, 
though Yale’s crew had rather the advantage in weight and size- 
They wore blue handkerchiefs upon their heads, flesh colored shirts 
and white drawers, while Harvard’s uniform consisted of red handker- 
chiefs, white shirts and blue trowsers. At twenty minutes before Five, 
the boats were got in line, their rudders against the starting rope, 
Yale having the inside position. There was a profound hush, 
quickly broken by the word, “Go!” and loud cheers, as the boats 
sprang forward. In the first few strokes Harvard gained, and passed 
the Grand Stand fully a length ahead; but from the stand, a dense 
crowd of Yalensians sent up a cheer which drowned Harvard’s cries of 
triumph. Bacon’s broad back rose and fell with greater rapidity, and 
the Yale shell, quivering under the nervous strokes of her powerful 
oarsmen, closed up the gap and shot far ahead. 

After that the race was virtually won, yet Crowninshield and his 
crew kept pluckily to their work, and showed most praiseworthy en- 
durance and skill. But it was useless for them to compete with the 
superior muscle and oarsmanship of their opponents. The peculiar 
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model of their shell enabled them to make a quicker turn around the 
buoy, and they approached, by it, to within two lengths of their leader ; 
but Yale steadily widened this distance, to the end of the race. 

It happened to me to be in the crowd at the Grand Stand; and be- 
fore the boats reached the buoy, they disappeared from our view, be- 
hind a point of land. We had no misgivings as to the result; we 
would own none even to ourselves; but I shall never forget the sen- 
sation which came over me, as I saw, with an opera-glass, a shell appear 
from behind the point, and recognized Wilbur Bacon’s quick and pow- 
erful stroke. It was too far off, and the sun too bright, to distinguish 
colors. 

Just then a cheer for Yale, rising higher and higher, came rushing 
down the Lake, like a great wave, only it rose and never fell, and “ our 
hearts and voices”’ flowed into it with an utter abandon of delight. In 
a moment, the six champions came flying past us, strongly and swiftly 
making for the goal, calm and steady in all the storm and fury of ap- 
plause. Old men were young again. Young men were overcome with 
joy, shook hands and hugged each other, laughed, cheered and capered 
like little boys. Not soon, if ever, will the intense delight of that 
moment be forgotten. 

A minute more and the race was over. <A gentle breeze sprang up 
from the southward, ruffled the BLuz Rissons, and spread YALE’S 
CHAMPION FLAGS. But “the poor RED MEN fast disappeared 
before the advance of civilization.” 

Long will the sons of our Alma Mater think with pride of those 
chosen ones who so nobly maintained her honor. 

The crew consisted of,— 


WILBUR R. BACON, (Stroke,) - New Haven. 

E. B. BENNETT, - - - - Hampton. 
LOUIS STOSKOPF, - - - Freeport, Ill. 
ISAAC PIERSON, - - - - Hartford. 
EDMUND COFFIN, - - - Irvington, N. Y. 
W. W. SCRANTON, (Bow,) - - Scranton, Pa. 


’ 


* The shell which carried them was 48 feet 9 inches long, and 22 
inches wide, and was built by McKay, of New York. Joshua Ward, 
the Referee, announced the time, as Yale, 17 min, 424 sec. Harvard, 
18 min. 9 sec. This being, by fifty-five seconds, the fastest time ever 
made in America, proved very distasteful to the professional oarsmen ; 
but the Umpires, after carefully canvassing the circumstances, reaf- 
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firmed the decision. The Professionals claim that the true time was 
18.424 and 19.9, and as they control the sporting papers of the country, 
such will probably be the record for posterity. To me the argument, and 
it seems the main one adduced by the Professionals, that students, 7. e. 
amateurs, could not possibly make better time than professional oars- 
men, seems in this case absurd. The Yale and Harvard crews were 
not amateurs. They had rowed together for at least two years, and 
taken part in many other races. Besides, they had the most favorable 
circumstances for making extraordinary time; water unruffled by the 
slightest breeze, and inducements for hard pulling greater than the 
professionals ever have. I have no doubt that Hammill or Ward 
would distance, in a three mile race, any single sculler in either Col- 
lege, except Wilbur Bacon, but I assert, boldly, that in the Yale crew 
were six better men than the professionals have ever mustered in one 
boat, at any race. 

At all events, no one will attempt to deprive us of the just fruits of 
a glorious victory ; one which has brought lasting renown to the crew, 
and honor to the College. 

In one of the “Yale Lits.” issued by the Class of ’64, under the 
head of popular definitions, may be found :—*The University Crew— 
a myth existing in the brain of our worthy Commodore.” The writer 
of this noble sentiment must have been Cousin-German to the Eng- 
lishman who said in Parliament, that “it was his deliberate opinion, 
that a Railroad could never successfully compete with a Canal.” Our 
University Crew travels too fast for such men’s ideas. Ask Harvard, 
and she will tell you, it is a real, live, go ahead institution. 

But we turn from the brilliant conquests of the two Summers past, 
to ask what are our prospects for the coming year. Bacon, Stoskopf, 
and Scranton, have left us, but “ the mantle of Elijah fell upon Eli- 
shah,” and the prestige so gloriously won in ’64 and ’65, may be fully 
sustained in ’66. Never, within my knowledge, has there been so 
much boating spirit among us as now, and we all have the greatest 
confidence in Mr. E. B. Bennett, the Commodore of the Yale navy, and 
the Stroke of the University Crew. 

I shall at least please myself by the prediction, that my last recol- 
lections of student life will be closely connected with the triumph of 
Yale on Lake Quinsigamond, in July, eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 


L. C. W. 
VOL. XXXI. 2* 





SPIRITUALISM. 





Spiritualism. 


North.—‘‘ Come, we've had enough of Kings, Lords, Commons and newspapers— 
by all means, supper, and tip us your diablerie.—Noctes Ambrosiane. 


The dangerous and detestable delusion, mis-called Spiritualism, has 
been at last decided upon by the Law of the land. 

In the recent case of Colchester, a medium in Buffalo, various 
“ prestigiators,” who testified as experts, reduced the “ communica- 
tions” and “ manifestations” of spiritualists to the ordinary tricks of 
legerdemain ; and a United States Court has pronounced upon the 
audacious pretensions of Spiritualism a condemnation emphatic enough, 
it were to be hoped, to end forever the saddest imposition known in 
the history of the human mind. 

Curiously enough, simultaneously with its examination and refuta- 
tion upon legal evidence, rumor is rife with the “ séances’’ organized 
within the halls of Yale. Most marvellous phenomena of a diabolical 
and supernatural agency, are currently reported; unearthly harmonies, 
that no mortal fingers ever awoke in the viol or piano-forte; tables, 
ponderous with the accumulated tomes of philosophers, poets, and his- 
torians, suspended in mid air with no visible support; chairs tripping 
the light fantastic “7eg” in mystic dances, without material force ; 
impetuous “ raps,” testifying to the solicitude of departed friends, and 
renowned intelligences of a by-gone age discoursing wnintelligibly and 
unintelligently the wisdom of the past, albeit, as we are assured, “in 
conformity to the intellectual ability of present.mediums.”* 

As a study in psychology, we are curious to know ail the circum- 
stances of such “ diablerie.”” With North in the Noctes, it is perti- 
nent to inquire, “was all this after dinner, by-the-bye,” to know 
how much to allow to the heated imagination, the shattered nerves, 
and unsteady vision, that are well known, sometimes, to prevent the 
timely application of Olmsted’s Mechanics to ponderous bodies, thus 
moving with no motive power, and Whately’s syllogistic art, to raps 
ingeniously made without “a rogue or dupe for a rapper.” 

To certain conditions, physical and mental, that are readily ima- 
gined, of no avail against the illusion of the senses, or the supersti- 





* Judge Edmonds passim. 
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tion of the natural heart, ready everywhere to turn faith into fear, are 
laws of nature, principles of logic, and rules of evidence! So says 
the Shepherd, when defending the Devil against the ridicule which 
Southey employed to meet the popular credulity,—*you see, sir, he 
never appears to a man that’s no frichtened aforehaan out o’ his seven 
senses—and imagination is the greatest cooard on earth, breakin’ out 
into a cauld sweat, and his ee sein’ a’ things, mair especially them 
that’s ony way infernal, in ruesome features, dreadfully disordered ; till 
reason is shaken by the same panic, judgment lost, and the haill sowle 
distracted in the insanity o’ Fear, till you’re nae better than a stark, 
staring madman. In sic a mood could ony christian cretur, even Mr. 
Southey himsel’ tak’ haud o’ the Deil either by the horns or the tail?” 

When we consider its disclosures of the disembodied state, and its 
deplorable results, Spiritualism, so-called, is too serious a thing to be 
disposed of with wit and humor, or with the sneers of an infidel age, 
that, believing in no world of spirits, and in no spiritwal influence, de- 
nied Christianity chiefly because it was miraculous or preternatural. 

It is an old saying, that “error lies side by side with truth ;” and 
whether the alleged phenomena be spiritual, physical or psychical, the 
work of impostors, or the operation of some unknown laws of na- 
ture or of mind, the conscious intelligent state of the soul, separated 
from the hody, which these reported phenomena of Spiritualism have 
been supposed to establish, is the very doctrine that God has revealed 
for the consolation of sorrow, and for the tenderest motives of human 
conduct. The other life is so near, that only this thin veil of flesh, 
“thinner than the subtlest lawn,” separates us from it; and when the 
presence of sense has passed into the presence of spirit, it may be 
eloser and more real. The spirits of the departed do live;. they re- 
tain the affections and faculties of their earthiy culture. Precisely 
what their influence is, revelation does not teach, and conjecture is 
idle. It is revolting to reason and instinct to suppose the probability 
of their acting through the brokerage of shallow and unprincipled 
charlatans, with wonderful phenomena of noises and spasmodic pos- 
sessions,—and disclosures of no conceivable value to the soul. But 
the possibility of their influence cannot be denied by us, who know 
almost nothing of the operation of mind on mind,—guiding, cor- 
recting, or corrupting ; of the spiritual interposition of God, or of the 
spiritual solicitation of the Devil. For how true 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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In the Providence of God, Spiritualism has been the means of 
breaking up the materialistic theory, which denied everything above 
nature, and so it has led the very minds that would receive nothing 
preternatural, though revealed by God himself, to believe more than 
the Gospel enjoins. Notwithstanding that it is commonly developed 
in addition to the truth once and for all time given to men, eontro- 
dicting and annulling the essential ideas of Christianity, and thus en- 
suring its condemnation, both as a comfort and an aspiration, we yet 
behold it opening before the popular mind an unexpected way toa 
nobler, clearer, more certain faith: faith in the immortality of the 
soul, in the reality of a spiritual state, in the sympathy of heaven, and 
in that blest reunion, never to be invaded by grief, or broken by death, 
when 

“ The night is gone, 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 


Che Personal Character of Walter Scott. 


Ir has always seemed to me that the main interest connected with 
that large element of Literature we call fiction—the works that have 
to do with fancy instead of facts—arises from the views they afford 
of the personal character of their authors. Weread such books with 
much the same delight that we enjoy in the company of a genial 
friend: pleased not so much by the facts he states, as the glimpses of 
his own kindly nature in his talk. As we close our volume of Thack- 
eray, for instance, our thoughts are turned, not so much to the no- 
bility of Col. Newcome, or the shrewdness of Becky Sharpe, as the 
hearty manliness of Thackeray himself. Swift, cynical and misan- 
thropic, is the one we pity, sooner than the objects of his rancorous 
sarcasm. And it often happens that the works of an author are mis- 
understood for years, until the story of their own life makes all that 
was inexplicable clear. How few could appreciate Jane Eyre, before 
its author’s life was opened to the world. Now, how plain all that 
was bitter and unfeminine is become. 
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The literary diligence of Walter Scott is almost proverbial, and 
his books were, for years, read more than any author in the English 
Language. But none of all the splendid fictions with which he has 
so enriched Literature, gives us so noble a hero, or tells such a tragic 
story, as his life by Lockhart. Carlyle says of his books, in his cel- 
ebrated essay upon Scott,, “The sick heart will find no healing here, 
the darkly struggling heart no guidance, the heroic that is in all me® 
no divine awakening voice.” I have nothing to say of Scott’s wri- 
tings, though I think the charge thoroughly false. The school of 
which Carlyle is the great phrophet, sees nothing divine in this world 
but reveries, and maudlin speculation. The whole German mysticism, 
in the wholesale admiration of which he is lost, seems to me, for the 
most part, morbid and effeminate; and whenever its adherents are in 
earnest in their search for the Ideal and the Spiritual nature of things, 
they only grope in impenetrable gloom. How much more reasonable, 
to place out of sight its usefulness, is that great principle of modern 
philosophy, that there are limits to human perception, and that the 
great necessity is, to clearly settle these limits. 

But, whatever may be the influence of his books, surely, in the life 
of Walter Scott, there is much to heal the sick heart, and to call out, 
in the heroic that is in all men, a divine awakening voice. Of all that 
shining array of great Englishmen in which he moved, he is the one 
who seems the heartiest and most honest. He was so blest with a 
seemingly perfect prosperity ; a happy home; a residence, the out- 
ward manifestation of years of ripened taste, and situated in the 
midst of the scenes of all that legendary story in which Scott was so 
deeply versed; commanding, by his literary ability, the homage of the 
outside world, and winning, by the simple kindnesses lavished upon all 
the humble folk around him, somewhat the same kind of personal af- 
fection, as the chieftain received from his dependents, in the baronial 
days. What a great, rugged soul, was his! How he reveled in out- 
door sports. I cannot believe that any man could be a bad one, who 
had such a love for dogs. Few stories are more touching than that 
which Lockhart tells of him, when his favorite stag-hound, Maida, 
died. Sir Walter could do no work that day, he tells us, and seemed 
' as restless and gloomy, as if a dear friend had died. 

With all in his life, too, that was pleasant, his duty was not neg- 
lected ever. He was a hard worker always. But it was only after 
his misfortunes came upon him, not singly, but in battalions, that we 
see the heroic in his nature, shining with its own light. With his 
dearest friends dead, and others estranged, bankrupt in purse effected 
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by no wrong doing of his own, at an age when most men say “ enough 
of this bootless struggle,’ we see him taking down the armor which 
fitted no form but his, grasping the sword that no arm but his could 
wield, and hurling himself once more into the fray. And he won. 
Four years of ceaseless labor and the severest abnegation, and by 
the productions of his own teeming fancy and masterly intellect, he 
stood again upon his feet, free from debt, without a stain upon his 
peerless honor. We know how, even as the victory was won, he fell 
exhausted with the struggle, and sank to rest. 


His loveliest mother earth, 
Received the fallen brave ; 

In her dear lap who gave him birth 
He found his tranquil grave. 


Look over the incidents of this life, all practical, all human, all 
simple, and then turn to the mysticism of Goethe and Schiller and 
Carlyle, and tell me in which of these subjects of contemplation the 
sick heart will find healing, the darkly struggling heart, guidance,— 
the heroic that is in all men, a divine, awakening voice? _G. c. H. 





Cennyson's Last Volume. 


TENNYSON has, in the work under consideration, ventured upon a 
kind of poetry different from anything he has hitherto written. Be- 
fore this,—I speak, of course, of his more lengthy productions,—he has 
carried us into the abodes of chivalry and romance, and has woven 
about old legends such a chain of witchery and enchantment, that we 
dwell upon them with ever increasing delight. He has also, in “ In 
Memoriam,” pictured to us the emotions of the human soul; its grand 
march to a perfect destiny, and has taught us sublime lessons of re- 
signation and perfect trust in the Creator. He has given to us seve- 
ral minor pieces, which are almost perfect gems of beauty. He has 
rightly gained the title of “the first poet of the age.” He now comes 
before us with a volume containing two poems of some length, in the 
first of which he relates a simple tale of affection, so pure and unsel- 
fish, that the very conception of it does honor to the poet’s heart. 
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What an unselfish devotion is that of Philip Ray, and what a sub- 
lime picture does Enoch present, when coming back home, after a long 
and dreary absence, having been for years detained upon a lonely isl- 
and, he finds his wife married to Philip. All his dreams of happiness 
are at once dashed to the ground. He firmly resolves that he him- 
self shall be the only sufferer; that he will never appear as “a ghost 
to trouble the joy” of those he loves; and so he lives on, solitary and 
unknown, and only discloses his identity upon his dying bed. The 
story is simple, but is told with all of Tennyson’s tenderness and pa- 
thos. It exhibits to us in glowing colors the higher attributes of hu- 
man nature. It is, we think, one of the finest of his poems. So 
much, however, has been written upon “ Enoch Arden ;” by so many 
have its beauties been pointed out, that we pass it by, with this brief 
notice, and more carefully examine the second of the two poems, 
“Aylmers Field.” 

We have here a poem of a more tragic character, and the moral to 
be drawn from it is plain. It is an attack upon the pride of the aris- 
tocratic element in England, and is designed to show what fatalities 
may be brought about by their habits of exclusiveness. 

The poem commences with an implied rebuke upon the aristocracy, 
by reminding them that they are but mortal :— 

“Dust are our frames and gilded dust our pride; 
Looks only for a moment whole and sound, 
Like that long-buried body of the king, 

Found lying with his urns and ornaments, 
Which at a touch of light, an air of heaven, 
Slipt into ashes and was found no more.” 


The characters are then introduced :— 


“Sir Aylmer Aylmer, that almighty man, the country God, 
Who saw from his windows nothing save his own,” 


has a daughter, Edith, the last of his line, and a wife who, in every 
thing, but echoes the opinions of her lord. 
The quiet and seclusion of the village is then noticed :— 


“A land of hops and happy mingled corn, 
Little about it stirring save a brook ; 
A sleepy land, where under the same wheel 
The same old rut wonld deepen year by year; 
Where almost all the village had one name; 
Where Aylmer followed Aylmer at the Hall, 
And Averill, Averill at the Rectory 
Thrice over.” 
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The Rector has an only brother, a little older than Edith. The 
children are always together, and sentiments of affection spring up 
between them; they are half unconscious of it :— 


“They wandered on,— 
Hour by hour gathered the blossom that rebloomed, 
And drank the magic cup that filled itself anew.” 
Edith delighted in tending to the poor of the village, in alleviating 
their sorrows, and in ministezing to their wants; for,— 


“She was one 
Not sorrowing hedgerow texts and passing by; 


Not dealing goodly counsel from a height 
That makes the lowest hate it, but a voice 
Of comfort, and an open hand of help.” 
A whisper reveals them to themselves; for, one day, as they are 
together tending a sick child, they heard the good mother whisper, as 
she gazed in admiration upon them,— 


“ Bless, God bless ’em, marriages are made in heaven.” 


The Baronet soon hears from an officious neighbor how matters are 
going on. He summons Leolin, and after an angry expostulation 
with him, dismisses him from his house with indignation and scorn. 
The lovers meet once more, however, and vow eternal constancy ; 
after which Leolin goes out into the world to make his name famous. 
Edith is carefully confined and closely watched, but some magic 
charm sustains ker. This charm is soon discovered, for the Baronet 
finds that the two have been carrying on a secret ‘correspondence: 
He intercepts the letters and sets a still closer watch upon his daugh- 
ter. 

“Kept to the garden now and grove of pines. 
Watched even then, and one was set to watch the watcher, 
And Sir Aylmer watched them all.” 


Edith now begins to pine away, until at last a fever attacked her, 
and, 





“flung her upon a couch of fire, 


Where, careless of the household faces near, 
And crying upon the name of Leolin, 
She, and with her the race of Aylmer, past.” 


When the news is conveyed to Leolin, he takes his own life with a 
dagger which Edith had presented to him. 

The day of the funeral comes on, and notice with what force it is 
described. A great calamity has fallen upon the village. Two of 
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the most beloved have passed away; every thing appears sad and 
downcast. The very air is oppressed with the burden of a great sor- 
row, and all nature partakes of the universal gloom. 


“Darkly that day rose; 
Autumn’s mock sunshine of the faded woods 
Was all the life of it, for hard on these 
A breathless burden of low folded heavens 
Stifled and chilled at once.” 


The sermon which follows, is, we think, the finest part of the poem. 
With what sad indignation does the preacher, Leolin’s only brother, 
inveigh against that pride, that deifying of titles and estates, which 
had brought these two, so dear to him, to the grave. The scene 
appears vividly before us. The preacher, pale and struggling with 
his emotions; the rough villagers casting angry glances at the Bar- 
onet as the cause of all this misery; the Baronet himself at first sit- 
ting 


“Anger charmed from silence,” 


but gradually being mastered by his feelings as the preacher rehearses 
the many noble and endearing traits of his daughter’s character, and 
the giving way of his wife when she saw her husband no longer able 
to control his feelings. We are carried along with the preacher, and 
feel almost as intensely as if we were actual hearers. 

The poem closes with the death of the Baronet, after having been 
for two years bereft of reason. His estate is parcelled out into farms, 
and 

“Where the two contrived their daughter’s good 
The mole has made his run. 
The slow worm creeps, 
And the thin weasel there follows the mouse, 
And all is open field.” 


We admire these poems of Tennyson as much as any thing he has 
ever written. Does some one say that they are destitute of that 
exquisite imagery and poetic imagination which appear so prominently 
in some of his other works, as for instance in the “ Idyls of the King ?” 
We answer that the subject admits not of it. There his characters 
were mythical, and his fancy had full scope. He could represent them 
as he pleased. All we asked was that they should be consistent with 
themselves. Here his characters are human beings. They must 
think and act like ourselves. No veil of mystery and romance can 
be thrown about them, but their feelings and actions must be so. rep- 
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resented, of course colored and intensified by poetic license, that we 
can recognize their counterpart in ourselves. This we claim that 
Tennyson has done. They are not indeed such grand poems as “In 
Memoriam.” Who would think of comparing the two? They can- 
not with justice be compared, their character and tone are so dissimi- 
lar. They cannot be compared line for line with the Idyls of the 
King. If we wish to contrast the two, we must take into account 
their different tone and sentiment, and see if the author has as com- 
pletely developed his idea in the one as in the other. If he has, they 
are equally meritorious so far as the author is concerned, though the 
public may differ in their opinions as to which is the higher kind of 
poetry. 

So far then from thinking that Tennyson has not sustained his rep- 
utation in these poems, we think that he has increased it, by showing 
that he does not need to take, for the exercise of his poetic powers, 
subjects in themselves poetical, but that his genius is great enough to 
take subjects from ordinary life and clothe them in the drapery of 
imaginative poetry. 





Crue Glory. 


Gory, in its common acceptation, is the reflection of public opin- 
ion. Then the idea of glory must vary as public opinion varies. 
Where the sentiment of the people is degraded, there the idea of glory 
must be degraded also; for it cannot rise above the moral and intel- 
lectual atmosphere in which it is found. The savage can have no ade- 
quate idea of True Glory. The deeds which he praises are those of 
adventure, rapine and bloodshed. In war man displays his noblest 
traits and actions, as measured by the savage mind; and these are 
what men every where admire. The feudal lord had scarcely a loftier 
conception of glory. If Fame has borne down his name upon her 
swift pinions, it was on account of his military feats, his prowess in 
arms. The tournament, and the distant East, were his fields of glory. 
Into these he entered with a zeal worthy of a better cause. The 
famous Black Knight is a beau ideal of those who in the dark ages 
were admired and honored. Public opinion had not then risen to value 
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nobler traits, such as justice, benevolence, and virtue; and hence it 
could stoop to honor a villain of the darkest dye, merely for his 
strength, agility, or skill. Greece, the scene of so many great achieve- 
ments in science, in art, and in arms, was plunged so deep into human 
interests, that she failed often to discern and reward the virtue of her 
statesmen, orators, and philosophers. “ We are told that an intelli- 
gent countryman gave his vote against Aristides, at the ostracism, 
simply on the ground that he was tired of hearing him always called 
the Just. But Aristides, despised, and banished, is still Aristides the 
Just. Greece even gave the bitter cup to her greatest philosopher, 
who caught the morning rays of a brighter day. Then is it not true, 
that she, too, was mistaken in those whom she ought to honor? Is it 
not true, that she, who stooped to crown the successful competitor in 
her Olympic games, but who treated with the coldness and rigidity of 
a stoic the Great Apostle, proclaiming the truth in the midst of her 
heathen shrines,—is it not true, that she failed to perceive the true 
merits of character? Thus it is that the common idea of glory, coin- 
ciding with public opinion, often unenlightened, has been far from the 
true idea. Glory, in this view, is nothing more than mere reputation 
or notoriety. Hence it is that we have so many misrepresentations 
and misconceptions of character in history. Men whose names ought 
to have lived, have been overlouked; while men whose names are 
synonymous with crime, have been remembered with many excuses for 
their misdemeanors. This characteristic of the past still continues in 
the present. Men are dazzled with the pomp and magnificence of 
wealth, with the display of power, with great talents, although com- 
bined with extreme meanness; and to these they bend the knee; but 
the humble and honest laborer, who in the obscure paths of life is per- 
forming some noble work, is pushing some reform, or giving vitality to 
some truth, they pass coldly by. When shall it be that justice, benev- 
olence, virtue, and humility shall be honored? When shall it be that 
names so bright and glorious, shall not be covered up with the coarse 
rubbish which men have piled above many of the illustrious names of 
the past, so deep that the research of the autiquary would fail, utterly 
fail, to discover them ? 

Military glory still continues to usurp, the place of True Glory. If 
any hero has earned it, certainly that hero is Wolf, the conqueror of 
Quebec. Towards the close of that hard-fought battle, while he was 
lying wounded, mangled, and gory upon the field, he hears the ery, 
“They fly,—they fly!” “Who fly?” was his eager query. “The 
enemy.” “Then I die contented.” These are household words, and 
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as such will remain embalmed in sacred memory. But that same 
General, as he was floating down the St. Lawrence, in the darkness of 
night, to make a favorable landing, was heard to repeat Gray’s Elegy. 
As he finished, he said, “ I would rather be the author of that poem, 
than take Quebec.” Man rising to a higher position, will yet learn to 
despise military glory, as did Wolf. 

Then the Napoleons, the Alexanders, the Cesars, who wrote their 
names with the blood of thousands, that they might be aggrandized, 
will be detested for their cruelty and oppression. Then true glory, 
now so often eclipsed, will take on her full effulgence and splendor. 
Man will be honored for what he is. Knowledge, justice, benevolence, 
Christianity, constitute true greatness in man. In these let him glory, 
and for these let him be remembered. Poor, blind, neglected, old Mil- 
ton little dreamed of the power of his immortal verse. The friend of 
freedom and education, he labored humbly and patiently, in the midst 
of a corrupt age. How worthy is he to be cherished in memory! 
While those who frowned upon this humble poet, have passed into 
oblivion, he has but begun to be remembered. And so of others. 
There is Howard, a benefactor on whom the world has placed its 
brand, yet whose charity penetrated the darkness of dungeons with 
angelic presence. With the humility of a good man, he says, “ Hear- 
ing the cry of the miserable, I devoted my time to their relief.” Flo- 
rence Nightingale, too, may be added to this immortal band. Look at 
her, like the good Samaritan, performing offices of kindness and love 
to the suffering! Look at her, with filial affection and tenderness, 
bending over the couch of the sick and dying, to comfort and to 
strengthen them. Such are only a few of those who have lived, 
struggled and died for the welfare of mankind. Look back upon the 
host of martyrs, and tell us how many have died for the truth. All 
these shall one day have an immortal crown. Now they call on us to 
prosecute the work which they began; to put aside all selfish motives ; 
to care nought for the empty honors of fame, merely for their own 
sake ; to bid farewell to petty strife and jealousy ; to cleave to honor, 
to charity, and to the warnings of conscience, as the most sacred trust 
and treasure. And they assure us that in performing good works, in 
laboring for the happiness and welfare of others, we shall scale the 
height of True Glory. H. 0. W. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


ANOTHER year has passed away,—another Class has left these College walls, and 
it becomes us to hand down in the pages of the “ Lit.” an account of the exercises 
which attended their exit. A notable Commencement week was it, and one which 
vill long be remembered. The number of Yalensians present was much larger 
than at previous years. The unusual nature of the exercises, doubtless, called 
together a larger number than usual. The object for which we had been so long 
striving had at last been attained, and Yale had determined to give especial honor 
to those of her sons who had aided in bringing forward the glorious consummation. 
All present seemed to have laid aside their cares and troubles, and entered into the 
exercises with a zest truly delightful to witness, and we, who have not yet left 
these scenes, gained additional evidence of the power of our Alma Mater to 
implant in the hearts of her sons an ardent and lasting love. 


The Baccalaureate. 


The Baccalaureate Sermon was delivered by Professor CLARK, on the Sunday 
afternoon previous to Commencement. As usual, the day was warm, and the 
Chapel crowded with beauty and talent. The sermon was certainly a fine produc- 
tion, and was listened to by those present with much pleasure and satisfaction. 


Concio ad Clerum. 


The College founded by the Church, gave in olden times especial attention to the 
entertainment of the clergy. These flocked to her Commencements, expecting 
annually to hear the discussion of some theological topic. Hence arose the Concio 
ad Clerum. Originally, it occupied a prominent place in the exercises of the week. 
Now, it has a somewhat feeble and lingering existence. The discourse, this year, 
was delivered by the Rev. CoarLes G. GODDARD, of West Haddam. The subject, 
which is always chosen by a Committee appointed for the purpose, was “ The Res- 
urrection of Christ,—its Nature and Effect.” 


Alumni Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Alumni was held at Alumni Hall, on Wednesday 
morning. The meeting was called to order by Professor Porter, who, in a very 
neat speech, nominated Wa. M, Evarts as Chairman. Mr. Evarts, in taking the 
Chair, made one of his characteristic speeches,—short and pithy. 

Rev. S. W. 8. Durron, Class of 1833, and Professor CHARLTON LEwIs, Class of 
1853, were appointed Secretaries. 

The exercises were opened by prayer by the Rev. Dr. Wickam, Class of 1815. 
After the reading of the obituary list of Alumni, an eloquent tribute was paid to 
the memory of the late Professor SILLIMAN, by the Rev. Dr. Apams, Class of 1827. 
Joun W. AnprEws, of Ohio, also made a speech, eulogistic of the character of 
Professor Silliman. 
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Professor Francis Bacon, who now fills the Chair of Anatomy in the Medical 
School, made vacant by the death of Dr. Jonatuan Kniaut, eloquently eulogized 
his predecessor. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Chairman, Mr. AupHoNsO Tart then 
gave a short and interesting account of the Association of Alumni in his city, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Speeches were then made by several gentlemen, in behalf of their respective 
Classes. 

The meeting passed off very pleasantly, though it seemed to us more sober and 
earnest than usual. 


The Commemoration. 


After the exercises in Alumni Hall were concluded, a procession was formed, 
which proceeded to Center Church, to listen to the Oration by Rev. Horace Busu- 
NELL, D. D. This was a very elaborate and comprehensive production, was beau- 
tifully written, and was received with marked favor. The extent of our Memora- 
bilia forbids our giving an analysis of the Oration, but those who heard it will long 
remember it, while those who did not, would gain but an imperfect idea of it from 
any analysis which we could give. 

And now came the festivities of the occasion, the dinner in Music Hall. Gayly 
decked was the Hall, and a brilliant appearance did it present. The entire floor 
was occupied by tables, at which sat between six and seven hundred guests. The 
platform was occupied by the more distinguished men who graced the occasion, 
while the galleries were filled with ladies. Soon the dinner was finished, and the 
“feast of reason” followed. The first sentiment proposed, was “The Union 
restored,—one Country, one Constitution, one Destiny.” Governor BucKINGHAM 
responded, gave an account of the number furnished by Connecticut to the war, 
and remarked upon the great patriotism manifested by the State. 

A telegram was now read from the President of the United States, in response 
to one forwarded by the Chairman, and was received with great applause,— 
“The honors and homage of Yale, to all who have served their country in the 
war,” was responded to by Major-General ANDERSON. 

Alma Mater was next proposed, and President WooLsEy responded in an unusu- 
ally happy manner. He remarked upon the glorious history of the College, and 
was full of hope for her future. 

Rev. J. P. THompson replied to the sentiment,—“ The influence of the Scholar 
upon the War,” and made, we think, one of the finest speeches of the occasion. 

“Honor and homage to the living sons of Yale,” was the next sentiment. Brig- 
adier-General DANIEL ULLMAN responded. 

And now a general gloom fell upon the whole assembly, as the sentiment “Our 
murdered President,” was proposed. Colenel Henry C. Demine ably responded. 

The subject of a Memorial was left to a Committee of twenty-five. 

So ended one of the greatest days Yale has ever seen, and the memory of it will 
long live in all our hearts. We are proud to know that our Alma Mater has so 
nobly contributed to the preservation of our institutions. Seven hundred and 
thirty-seven she has furnished,—nearly one-quarter of her living Alumni. To this 
portion of her sons Yale will ever give especial honor. The dead she will ever 
hold in grateful remembrance. To the living she will ever extend her thanks and 
praise. 
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ical Phi Beta Kappa. 


This antiquated Fraternity once more lived its day on Wednesday of Commence- 
ment week. The Oration was delivered by the Hon. Dwicut Foster. The Poem, 
which was unusually fine, by Dr. J. G. HOLLAND. 

There were chosen for next Commencement,— 

’ Orator—Prof. A. D. Wurre, of Syracuse. 
~ Substitute—Brig. Gen. 0. S. Ferry, of Norwalk. 
Poet—Rev. L. W. Bacon, of Williamsburgh. 


hen 
ity, 





on Substitute—G. H. Houtasrer, of Litchfield. 
Cup Presentation. 
ed, The Cup Presentation of ’62 was held at the New Haven House. The recipient 
SH- was the son of ARTHUR GooDENOUGH. Mr. M. C. Day made the presentation 
au- speech. It is supposed that the members present had a gay time, as the exercises 
ra- continued until 5 A. M., when the Class separated, to meet again at their decennial. 
ong 
_ Commencement. 
yly We give below the order of exercises :— 
oor FORENOON, 
The Music, “ Die Krondia manten,” overture.—Auber. 
on, Prayer. 
the Salutatory Oration, in Latin, by Charles Henry Smith, Beirdt, Syria. 
ion Essay, “ The Stoics,” by Courtney Smith Kitchel, Chicago, IIl. 
(AM Oration, “Henry Clay,” by Willis Long Reeves, Elkton, Ky. 
rar, Music, “ William Tell,” cavatina.—Rossini. 


Essay, ‘The Intellectual Power of Faith,” by George Sherwood Dickerman, 
nse New Haven. 
—_ Dissertation, “The Influence of War on Literature,” by Corydon Giles Stowell, 
the Utica, N. Y. 

Oration, “The Protection of the Minority,” by Charles Henry Leonard, South- 


su- bridge, Mass. 
and Music, “ Messengers of Peace.”—Strauss. 
Dissertation, ‘The Dignity of Law,” by William Tompkins Comstock, Stamford. 
lar Dissertation, ‘The Heroes of the Revolution,” by Jas. Glynn Gregory, Norwalk. 
Music, The Prophet, march.—Meyerbeer. 
‘ig- Essay, ‘Sovereignty in the Republic,” by Sanford Smith Martyn, New Haven. 
Oration, “The Political Life of Milton,” by Henry Park Collin, Pen Yan, N. Y. 
Jur Music, Zampa, introduction.—Herold. 
l. Poem, “Songs of Progress,” by James Sager Norton, Lockport, Ill. 
Oration, “The Future Dangers of the Republic,” by John Brandegee Wood, 
vill Morristown, N. J. 
so Music, Lichtensteiner.—Labitzky. 
ind Oration, “Influence of Cities on Civil Liberty,” by Wm. Stocking, Waterbury. 
his Philosophical Oration, ‘State Sovereignty and Centralization,” by Payson Mer- 
yer rill, Stratham, N. H. 


nd Music, Oberon, overture,— Weber. 
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AFTERNOON. 

Music, Semiramis, overture.—Rossini. 

Philosophical Oration, “The Spirit of Reform,” by John Edward Brooks, New 
York City. 

Dissertation, “Charles Lamb,” by Benjamin Clapp Riggs, New York City. 

Music, Spirito gentil, Favorita.—Donizetti. 

Oration, “ Political Integrity,” by Charles Pinckney Blanchard, Richmond, Ind. 

Oration, ‘The Christianity of the Nineteenth Century,” by Simeon Olmsted 
Allen, Enfield. 

Music, Osmanen.—Lanner. 

Essay, ‘The Politician,” by John Dalzell, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Oration, “The Spirit of Loyalty the Security of Free Government,” by Elmer 
Bragg Adams, Pomfret, Vt. 

Music, Tannhauser.— Wagner. 

Dissertation, ‘‘The Elements of Genius,” by Toliver Franklin Caskey, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Dissertation, “The Joint Discussion,” by Tuzar Bulkley, Catskill, N. Y. 

Music, Lucia, chorus.—Donizetti. 

Oration, “Modern Chivalry,” by Joseph Henry Isham, New Haven. 

Essay, “The Morality of Cezarism,” by Joseph Appleton Bent, New Ipswich, 
N. H. 

Music, Orpheus.—Offenbach. 

Philosophical Oration, “‘ Loyalty,” by Robert Porter Keep, Hartford. 

Oration, ‘‘The Relation of Conflict to Progress,” with the Valedictory Address, 
by John Lewis Ewell, Byfield, Mass. 

Music, Yale, Adagio, Fuga, Preghiera, Finale.—Stceckel. 

Degrees conferred. 

Prayer by the President. 


Additions to the Faculty. 


In the Academical Department, ArtHuR M. WHEELER has been elected Profes- 
sor of History. 

We congratulate the College, and especially the Classes of which they are 
instructors, upon the appearance among us as Tutors, of Mr. C. L. KircHEL and 
Mr. D. B. Perry. Both men of very high standing in their respective Classes, 
and of gentlemanly deportment, they cannot fail to honor their position. 

In the Scientific School, Colonel A. P. RocKWELL has been elected Professor of 
Mining. 

Professor D. C. GILMAN has resigned his position as College Librarian, and Mr. 
ADDISON VAN Name has been appointed in his stead. 


Navy Elections. 
At a late meeting of the Yale Navy, the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year :— 
NO, iares wcberbas once E. B. BENNETT. 
ist Fleet Captain, 
YS esseswebnae J. T. WHITTLESEY. 
H. W. Payne. 
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On Saturday afternoon, September 30th, a Base Ball match took place between 
the Agallian Club, of Wesleyan University, and nine from Yale. The Agallian 
Club played well, but not well enough to win, as the record will show. The Yale 
nine never having before played together, improved vastly as the game progressed, 
and toward the close played very brilliantly. Their fielding was excellent, some 
very fine fly catches were made, and home runs were made by J. Coffin, Reeve and 
Jewell. All other information can be obtained from the summary :— 

YALE NINE. i. L. 

SE Mites aeanatameiiaarmnsniadbagilode eas naead 
WE We inti goncvpeubnanranaknboeduabanhwaw wed 
eR eee ener ae NET Ee 
I INN IG sesh ste tp ce cacecsel on saath enehecint ea pean eh elastase 
I NE Gach cn bed cs cucsnodtcusancemeedl 
en nk ace mnaneemmmeende ie 
UG WE on kcacccceckbeuentneotdsntausesnane 
I MOT ci.tnnnicnicdinilidancecdeapieiwae 
ME EC cnaithendccacbcewasecacsennaknersauell 


nonnw rk Pk 


w 


AGALLIAN CLUB. 

House, p. 

ER, Se Reet oo a a ee ne ee eRe ee ee 
NE, Qiccncawndshinddnansethendnaiddienwawnindi 
EE SE On dong dcnkad nada d died bakadekalckae 
GD Seed cnkndcucnewenssncdsoonusanes 
ES ee i apignittebinadied aisle 
GS CE Bc nanceuspieotadudievetiinasameeses 
SE CE aie nchdiechicmG tsar bene ccainainiialegn 
PE A Mat cncnncincianitndsccanenisninanda 


Prone wne we Ww bw 


24 


INNINGS. 1 
Yale Club, 5 
Agallian Club, 1 
Home runs—Yale, 3. 
Fly-catches—Yale, 5; Agallian, 5. 
Umpire—S. M. Knevals, of Quinnipiac Club. 
Scorers—Yale, T. S. Van Volkenberg; Agallian, R. N. Crane. 


Brothers versus Linonia. 


We forgot to state, earlier in our Memorabilia, that this important case had been 
decided in favor of Uinonia, by nine majority. Now we suppose these two insti- 
tutions will remain quiet until another year, unless aroused by the article in this 
Number, upon this subject. 
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Rules to Govern the Races for the Commodore’s Cups. 


1st. The same racing rules to govern the crews, as those for the Champion Flag. 

2d. The Commodore empowered to postpone the race on account of the weather. 

3d. The Commodore to officiate as starter and referee. Judges in the interest of 
the contending boats, (one Judge for each boat,) to be stationed in the Commodore's 
boat. 

4th. A time-keeper, with a stop-watch, to be stationed in the Commodore’s boat, 
who shall take the time of each boat. 

5. Two entries to make a race. The winning shell to beat 21 min., or no prize; 
lapstreak 22 min., or no prize; single scull 26 min., or no prize. 

6th. All three races to occur on the same day, and their order to be determined 
by the Commodore. 

7. The races, this fall, to come off on Wednesday, October 25th, if the weather 
is favorable, at — o’clock. 

8. All boats to pull the same course as rowed when contending for the Cham- 
pion Flag. 


The Fall Races. 


The regular autumn races between the rival Boat Clubs, for the champion flags 
of the College, occurred Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 11th. The following were the 
crews :— 


Varuna Shell. Glyuna Shell. 
G. P. Davis, (Stroke, ) A. D. Bissell, (Stroke,) 
B. Vincent, C. W. Bingham, 
I. C. Hall, F. S, Thompson, 
W. E. Wheeler, H. W. Payne, 
J. Coffin, L. L, Palmer, 
C. F. Brown, (bow.) A, C. Walworth, (bow.) 
Varuna Gig. Glyuna Gig. 
A. Post, (Stroke,) H. W. Foote, (Stroke,) 
E. A. Caswell, H. Walker, 
E. Coffin, L. D. Bulkley, 
H. Cole, T. McKinley, 
H. B. Barnes, A. B. Herrick, 
L. Lampman, (bow.) G. A, Adee, (bow.) 
The respective times were as follows :— 
Varuna Shell, 18 254. Varuna Gig, 19.55. 
Glyuna Shell, 19.304. Glyuna Gig, 20.43. 


The day was unusually good for the season. The races were hardly close 
enough to be very interesting. They afford; however, a very agreeable demonstra- 
tion of the high character of boating now in College. The time of the winning 
shell is some fifteen seconds better than was ever made on this harbor, by a Club 
Crew before, and the time of Glyuna, three years ago, would have been considered 
excellent. In view of the fact that the Glyuna crew had trained but little, owing 
to various discouraging circumstances, and that but one man on their crew had 
ever pulled in a shell race before, their record is one by no means to be ashamed of. 
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We cannot pass by this race, without calling the attention of the younger classes 
again to the necessity of the development of more boating interest among them. 
When the present Senior Class entered College, the rowing was almost entirely 
done by Sophomores and Freshmen. Fifteen of the twenty-four men making up 
the crews which rowed Wednesday, were Seniors. Now the more Seniors row, 
the better; but they should not do it all. We speak in no spirit of fault-finding. 
All classes alike have at heart the honor and glory of old Yale. Other things 
being equal, of course Seniors will row better than under class men, because they 
have practiced more and are older. The Clubs naturally pick the best men where 
they can get them. But cannot there be some means devised to briug out the 
boating among the tyros? Why cannot there be races gotten up between the 
Sophomores and Freshmen, or between different crews in the same classes? We 
have an instance of the kind of men we want, in the pulling of Ed. Coffin, the 
other day. A place was vacant on the gig crew, and without any training, Varuna 
places a man in the boat, who, by universal confession, increased their time mate- 
rially, and came out fresh and unexhausted. He needed no special training. The 
work he had done in years past, had fitted him for his work. We want more of 
such men, and we can only get them by keeping up the boating spirit in the 
younger classes. We hope to see a race this Fall between two Freshmen crews, 
Go in, gentlemen; you will enjoy the fun yourselves, and the College will look 
upon ’69 as a Class that means to keep up the physical tone of the College, and do 
its part in the years to come, towards bringing away those little flags at Worces- 
ter, at the close of the Summer Term. 





Society Election. 


On Wednesday evening, October 11th, the following officers were chosen to pre- 
side over the interests of “ Brothers.” 


President—F. N. Jupson. Vice President—E. Corry, Jr. 
Censor—G. W. Youna. 
Secretary—J. J. BRooxs. Vice Secretary—T. C. WELLES. 


In Memoriam. 


At a meeting of the Class of '67, in Yale College, July 3d, 1865, the following 
resolutions were adopted :— 


Whereas our late classmate, Lieutenant Epwin C. Pratt, who left us early in the 
Spring, that he might join our armies, then doing battle for the preservation of 
the Government, has recently died :rom the effects of exposure in front of Peters- 
burg, therefore 

Resolved, That in his death we mourn the loss of one whose high standard of 
scholarship, whose industry, and whose Christian principle commanded our esteem, 
and destined him, had he lived, to a life of rare usefulness. 

Resolved, That it is only with re-awakened affection and regard that we recall 
his willingness to codperate in every good work among us; his rare amiability, the 
conscientiousness of his life, and his ever-ready word of kindly greeting. 

Resolved, That while we mourn his death, we cannot but rejoice in the fact that 
he has perished in a sacred cause, and in the abundant reason we have to believe 
that he is now in the presence of that Divine Master, Whom he faithfully endeav- 
ored to serve on earth. 
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Resolved, That to all his relatives and friends we extend our heart-felt sympa- 
thy, in this trying hour of bereavement. 

Resolved, That we will wear crape for the space of thirty days, in token of 
our grief. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the relatives of the 
deceased, and that they be published in the Yale Literary Magazine and the New 
Haven papers. 

In behalf of the Class 
J G. FLANDERS, 
J. F. MERRIAM, . 
F. M. SPAGUE, Committee. 
J. H. TALLMAN, 


EpwAarD DopGE RYAN, a member of the Sophomore Class, died at his home in 
Erie, Penn., September 6th, 1865. 

Ata meeting of the Class, held September 16th, 1865, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted :-— 


Whereas it has pleased an All-wise Providence to remove from our midst our 
esteemed friend and class-mate, Epwarp Dop@E Ryav, therefore 

Resolved, That although we can but submit to the Divine decree, we feel our 
bereavement none the less. 

Resolved, That by his death we have lost a pleasant companion, against whose 
character no word of reproach can be uttered, and whose memory we shall ever 
cherish with deep affection. 

Resolved, That as an outward expression of our grief, we wear the usual badge 
of mourning thirty days. 

Resolved, That we tender our heart-felt sympathy to his bereaved parents and 
friends, and that a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to them. 

GEORGE H. COWELL, } 
WILLIAM PARSONS, 

THOMAS H. ROBBINS, } Committee. 
JAMES COFFIN, 

JOHN M. CHAPIN, 
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Gvitor’s Table. 


OnE of our Editors congratulated himself to me, not long since, on having writ- 
ten his “ Editor’s Table” without an allusion either to the Printer’s “ Devil” or to 
the “Table,” about which the fortunate five are supposed to have so many cosy 
gatherings. As for me, I scorn to desert the beaten track of my predecessors, and 
beg leave to state at the outset that I shall introduce the “ Devil” and the “Table 
with its jolly whittled edges” as often as the vacancy of ideas compels. 

We must congratulate all College upon their return here, and upon the rise they 
have all taken since last we communed with them in these pages. No doubt they 
all well appreciate their added importance. Juniors have become Seniors, and are 
now reveling in the delights of Moral Philosophy and Chemistry ; Sophomores 
have become Juniors, and are tasting of that far-famed Junior ease ; Freshmen have 
become Sophomores, and we suppose will make night hideous during the present 
year, as every Sophomore Class has done; and Sub-Freshmen have passed the 
perilous portals of Alumni Hall, have undergone the still greater perils of “ initia- 
tion” and “hazing,” and are now full fledged members of Yale. We like the looks 
of the Class well, we congratulate them, we take each one of them warmly by the 
hand and say, give us the small sum of two dollars and a half for the “ Lit.” 

“Rushing” did not prosper this year. The Faculty seem determined to put a 
stop to these demonstrations of affection. This year they forbade any public exhi- 
bition of initiation, and at an attempted rush we noticed that the appearance of two 
tutors, stern and grim with that authority which doth hedge them about, sent some 
of the scared Freshmen flying to their homes, and had a wonderful effect in pre- 
venting a collision between the hostile lines. Ah me! things a’i’n’t as they used 
to be. (This last line, you will notice, gives evidence of undeveloped poetical 
genius, which has even surprised the author.) 

Boating is especially lively this term. The splendid record of the University 
crew has given an impetus to this best of all exercises. The Senior Class, especially, 
seem to have almost gone wild upon the subject. Even one of our Editors is 


daily tugging at an oar with blistered hands and muscles sore, (excuse me, but this 


poetry will come out,) in the vain hope of winning a race and gaining distinction as 
an oarsman. Our late Commodore, thanks for his liberality, has offered three Cups 
as prizes for the different classes of boats, and this is giving additional interest to 
boating. These races will take place after the ordinary Club races. 

The Senior Class is also getting in a rather dangerous state of excitement con- 
cerning those inevitable Class pictures. Soon we must sit for them.’ Alas! how 
many fond hopes are crushed. Even your humble editor had wished to have as 
much as a small mustache for that picture, and had given out among his friends 
that he meant to raise one Senior Year. He now acknowledges that it can’t be 
done, and with tears in his eyes, gives up the fond hope. Misery loves company. 
We are happy to state that many others are in the same fix with ourselves. 

Ah! there comes that Printer’s Devil, with that greedy desire for “copy,” which 
is so marked a feature in his character. We open the “Drawer,” and hand him out 
still another Sophomore Composition or Junior Dispute, to satisfy his insatiate cra- 
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ving, and are once more free for a time from his Satanic presence. Oh! my read. 
ers, you don’t know the joys of an Editor’s life. If you want real solid enjoyment, 
free from all vexation and trouble, strive by all means to become an Editor of the 
“Lit.” To be sure, you will sometimes find that promises are not always fulfilled; 
perhaps the “drawer” will not always be full of voluntary articles; you may even 
have to exercise well your powers of pedestrianism, in going around to solicit and 
collect articles, and in making sundry journeys to the Printer; you may be some- 
what troubled with divers specimens of poetry, with no meaning whatsoever ; you 
may be told, after you congratulate yourself that your work is finished, that it is 
necessary for you to fill out the last page; but all these are but passing shadows, 
and are not supposed to materially interfere with that sunshine in which an Editor 
always lives. Strive then after this proud position, and when you have attained it, 
you will have our sympathy. 

Most of the articles in this number have at least the merit of having been written 
for the ‘Lit ,” and of not having done duty some half-a-dozen times before.. We 
hope that you will find them entertaining and instructive. 

And now, kind readers, let me give you a parting word of advice: first, subscribe 
for the “ Lit.”; second, pay for it; third, write for it. 

We are indebted to our “active” Editor for the account of the Boat Races which 
adorns our Memorabilia. We cordially recommend his advice to the younger classes, 
and would advise them all to “ boat” as enthusiastically as he did in the commence- 
ment of his College course. 


Our Exchanges. 


We have received the Atlantic, and the Omnium Gatherum. We also acknowl- 
edge the receipt of ‘The Life of Major Camp,” of which we hope to aay a more 
extended notice hereafter. 


Advertisements. 


Students will do well to patronize those who patronize College publications. Our 
Advertisements will show where the best things are to be bought. 








